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RING OUT. WILD BELLS 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes 
But ring the fuller minstrel ihi' 

Ring out false pride in place and blood 
The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
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Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancieht forms of : party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. ■ 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out.the .thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the .thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the datkhess of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


TO OUR MEMBERS: 


At this writing, upon the threshold of Nineteen Sixty-four, as wa re-read the 
ancient poem, we are reminded that the problems x^hich harass us are ever present. 

Won't you plan to be increasingly active in the Club's activities in the year 
ahead? What a marvellous opportunity to share with your fellowman the joys, the 
relaxation and the mental stimulation which abounds in the pursuits of our Society! 

Support the Leaders by greater attendance at the Field Events. What a fine 
group of patient, self-effacing folk they are! Spring will arrive about 80 days 
hence - and with it may you be prepared to share, with enthusiasm, in all Meetings, 
Field Events and Programmes of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

A HAPPY, HEALTHY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO ALL.' 


The Executive. 
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AUSTRALIAN HONEYE ATERS 

by Michael Sharland, F.R.Z.S., Hobart, 

Tasmania. 

As the Wood-warblers are rather a dominant group of land birds in Canada, so 
are the Hcneyeaters a dominant family among the land birds of Australia. With 
69 species, the Honeyeaters are well dispersed throughout Australia, in many 
forms and sizes, the little Blood-bird (Crimson Honeyeater), four inches long, 
and the Yellow Wattle-bird, of Tasmania, 18 inches long, being at the extremes of 
the scale. 

In Canada nearly every bit of forest country, as well as bushland areas 
fringing garden^ will, at given times, yield the sight and sound of a Wood-warbler. 
So will similar areas in Australia produce the sight and sound of a Honeyeater, 
the only difference being this bird, or its kin, will remain there throughout 
the year, for there is no well-defined migration among these birds, or for that 
matter any other bush birds in Australia except for wood-swallows, common swallows, 
cuckoos, flycatchers of some kinds, and certain birds of prey. 

One of the reasons for the Honeyeaters being the largest single bird family is 
that Australia is a land of flowering trees -the Eucalypts, the most common trees, 
producing a xvealth of blossom with a consequent very rich supply of nectar. The 
birds feed on the nectar and the family is accordingly distinguished by having 
tongues with the .tip formed like a tiny brush, the better to lick,the sweet 
liquid from the -flower*: 

At the same time, these Honeyeaters assist in the pollination of the flowers 
just as honey bees do. Their young are' fed cm nectar, but chiefly on insects, and 
the birds in a sense have a double.food store,. as the insects they catch are mostly 
those attracted by the ndcthr which they seek to share. ' 

They are a most animated and. tuneful group of birds, forever flitting about 
the blossom while this'lasts, darting at breakneck speed through bushland areas, 
calling loudly.frbm the tops ; of trees, bullying each other in the garden, cluster¬ 
ing noisily about ripening fruit, seemingly irresponsible, madcap creatures most 
of' them. Some have vivid'colours - crimson, black arid white, deep yellow, green, 
and with touches of-blue and gold. 

They are"found in open country, too, on the sheep runs and in clumps of trees 
that remain on otherwise cleared farmland. Here, one particular species, the 
Noisy Miner (Myzaritha), a grey 'bird about 10 iriches lorig, sets itself up as a kind 
of watchdog, and while noisy at the best of times, goes into vocal frenzy whenever 
something unusual, real or -imaginary, attracts its attention, such, for example, 
as the sight of a snake, a cat, or a predatory .-Crow approaching its nesting area. 

A dozen or more Miners will cluster, make vile noises to scare off the intruder, 
and if this fails o,ften will themselves attack. • , • 

No one can visit,any part of Australia without observing Honeyeaters. They 
are the most characteristic birds of this country, and while several are well 
dispersed, a few are restricted to particular regions, and all at tome time sub¬ 
sist on nectar. 

There seems to be something more in nectar than just sweetness. It has a qual¬ 
ity which gives the birds a distinct uplift in spirit, makes them so highly ani¬ 
mated, and now and then causes them to fall out of trees with over-feeding, that 
one suspects that it produces a'measure of intoxication. ' There are records of 
nectar-feeding- parrots becoming ■' i drunk !i through over-indulgence, and it 1 is 
believed that nectar at -times has the same effect on Honeyeaters.; One can see 
that in, the mad way the Wattle-birds behave when they, find a good supply in a 
eucalypt tree. Their actions and loud chatter suggest that they pre. having quite 
a lively kind of party. 

(continued next page.) 
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AUSTRALIAN HONEYEATERS (continued from previous page) - 

Consumption of nectar also makes birds fat, and, in those species which at 
certain times are shot for the table - Wattle-birds mostly - edible also. The 
sweetest and fattest Wattle-birds are those taken after the first frosts of 
autumn, for a frost seems to trigger the full blossoming of the trees, and every 
bird becomes busy on this rich harvest. 

All the Australian Honeyeaters build nests to a cup-shaped, formal pattern, 
except two species in the far north. These are novel in having domed nests, with 
a side entrance, so departing from traditional architectural practice. 

****** 

Mr. Sharland wrote to the Club early in the Summer of 1962, enquiring if he could 
meet some of our Ornithologists, to do some 'birding* while he was visiting in 
our region. Consequently he was placed in touch with Mr. Bob Westmore and Bob 
and Mr. George North spent several weekends outdoors with Mr. Sharland. Now back 
in Tasmania - Mr. Sharland, who is the author of several books, some on Australian 

birds, kindly submitted the preceding article. 

********** 

****** 

** 

THE HUMMING BIRD 

The article, describing the Honeyeaters, submitted by Michael Sharland, has 
interesting parallels in J. Berlioz' article on the Humming-bird, published in 
the "Observer" - October 1953. 

In spite of structural similarities to other species of birds (the resemblance 
of head and beak to the woodpecker; the shared nectar-feeding habits with the 
Passeres), the Humming-bird - Trochilidae - forms an unrelated homogeneous group. 

The strong pectoral muscles, and specialized structure of wings and bones of 
the forelegs, make possible the swift characteristic flight of this colorful and 
elusive moth-like bird. Its presence is heard rather than seen. The rapid 
invisible beating of the wings varies with the size of the bird - from 12-15 
vibrations per second for the largest type (size of swifts) to 50 in the smallest 
(size of a bumble bee), creating the familiar humming which heralds its presence. 

The flowing iridescent plumage is due to the diffraction of light from the 
lamellar structure of the pigments in the feathers, and changing hues depends on 
the degree and type of light, brilliant or dull, ranging from ruby-red to violet, 
orange to topaz, green, aquamarine blue, pure white and jet black. 

The beak may be curved, straight or pointed but the bifurcated tonguie is the 
specialized organ adapted to the 1 sipping of nectar, while insects captured on the 
wing, augment the bill of fare. 

Humming-birds are found in all the Americas, and while they migrate for long 
distances, congregate where the supply of food is most abundant - such as in the 
sub-tropical areas. 

These tiny birds have no fear of chasing away trespassers - are quite pug¬ 
nacious - but are capable of enjoying the more pleasurable activities of splashing 
in mountain streams and waterfalls, 

*************** 

When you plan your ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR for 1964.BE SURE TO MAKE AN ENTRY 

for SATURDAY, APRIL 11 - when the HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB will be Hosts to 
MEMBERS of the ASSOCIATED CLUBS at the ANNUAL MEETING of the FEDERATION OF ONTARIO 
NATURALISTS. Plan to attend at the SHERATON CONNAUGHT HOTEL that day. WE WANT 
A LARGE REPRESENTATION FROM THE HOST CLUB. SUNDAY, APRIL 12 - THERE WILL BE THREE 
HIKES - SPOOKY HOLLOW AND LONG POINT - THE BRUCE TRAIL in the HAMILTON AREA - AND 
DUNDAS MARSH. This is a much-anticipated event for all Ontario Naturalists. 
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A BIRD-WATCHERS' PARADISE 

by Miss Rheta Field (Tillsonburg) 

A year ago, we read in the National Audubon Magazine, an advertisement which 
stated that Mrs. Asa Wright of Spring Hill Estate, Arima, Trinidad, would take 
paying guests at her home in the Arima Valley. 

The last day of January, 1963, x^e left Malton by Jet for Port-of-Spaih to 
spend two weeks on Mrs. Wright's cocoa plantation. Beds were comfortable, meals 
were excellent and our hostess a most charming and entertaining lady. Mrs. Wright 
sent Lawrence Calderon, a taxi-driver from Arima, to meet us at the airport. He 
was also available for any expedition we wished to make away from Spring Hill. 
Lawrence has been trained under expert birders and is familiar with the native 
birds, their songs and their habitats. He was most obliging and was invaluable 
as a guide-driver. . 

Since Trinidad .is only a few miles from the coast of Venezuela, many of the 
birds are from South America. But, unlike South America, birding on Spring Hill 
Estate is relatively easy. One expert says "it is one of the places no visiting 
bird-watcher should miss. It is the best known birding spot for tropical birds 
in the Western Hemisphere". 

On Spring Hill Estate, we identified nearly 100 different birds, including 
oil-birds (the only place they can conveniently be seen on this continent), toucans 
bell-birds, benedictines, 9 kinds of tanagers, innumerable flycatchers, many quits 
and humming-birds galore. The pigmy owl hooted night and day and frequently sat 
in a mango tree by the house. Most of these birds and many others could be seen 
from the screened porch of Mrs. Wright's house. Her guest-book contains the names 
of many famous naturalists and photgraphers from both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is only a short drive to the Caroni Swamp to see the beautiful scarlet 
ibis as well as boat-billed and streaked herons, fork-tailed flycatcher, water 
tyrants and jacanas. 

We hated to leave Trinidad when our two weeks were up. 

A twenty-mile flight took us to Tobago where there are a surprising number of 
birds - quite different from Trinidad. The highlight of our week here was a two- 
mile boat trip to Little Tobago to see the Greater Birds of Paradise. We stayed 
at the Bird of Paradise Inn, Speyside, Tobago, operated by Mr. & Mrs. Lau. This 
is an unusual and picturesque spot, with a productive birding area around it. 

We broke our homeward journey by spending a week at Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

Here, we were introduced to the birds by Miss Lisa Salmon of Roclclands Feeding 
Station near Anchovy. Visitors are always welcome there at feeding time (4:00 
P.M.). Birds can be photographed on the porch at your feet. 

For bird identification, we relied on "Birds of Trinidad and Tobago by G.A.C. 
Herklots, and "Birds of the West Indies" by James Bond, both published by Collins. 

In case any birders are contemplating a winter holiday, we can whole-heartedly 
recommend Mrs. Wright's cocoa plantation. Botanists and entymologists will also 
find it a paradise. 

********* 

Thank you so much Miss Field for sharing your holiday with us. We do hope that 
it may be possible for us to have the pleasure of hearing you speak to our Club 
again soon. 

********** 


MR. ROBERT WESTMORE HAS KINDLY SUPPLIED A NEW LETTERHEAD FOR US and for those 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE WHO ARE NEEDING STATIONERY, if they will 'phone Bob at 
his Residence, he will see that they obtain a quantity for their use. 
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TRT.P TO THE McMASTER PLANETARIUM 

On Monday, November 18, a group of eight-not in any way related to the Group 

of Seven---visited the McMaster Planetarium, which is situated in the basement of 
the Physical Science Building. 

A very enjoyable lecture of 45 minutes' duration was given, followed by a 
discussion period. In this lecture, many interesting facts were given of which, 
unfortunately, one could remember only so many. 

The stars, reference lines, time and month lines, Venus and the Moon, were 
projected on the ceiling. The stars were projected onto the ceiling by light 
coming out of a twelve-sided box, through numerous punched holes. To illustrate 
the true magnitude of the stars, little amplifiers were placed over holes that 
represented the stars, for the purpose of making some stars appear brighter than 
others on the ceiling. The naked eye can see about 5 different magnitudes of 
stars. With the aid of the most powerful telescope, it is possible to see 15 or 
more degrees of magnitude that are too weak for the naked eye to see. 

The ceiling gave one the same feeling that a mouse would have imprisoned in a 
beach ball, with the bottom side only flat. The ceiling was designed to impersonate 
the heavens. It also played tricks with the ear. The sounds usually came from 
where nobody was standing. 


On a normal cloudless evening the naked eye can see about 2,000 stars in the 
heavens. Because of the heavy illumination from an urban area, many of these 
stars are not seen. If one were to watch all night, he would see more than 2,000 
stars because a lot of the stars appear to rise and set as the sun does. Some 
stars are visible all night because they appear to rotate around the solar star 
(Northern Hemisphere only). In the Hamilton region, in the space of a year, it 
would be possible to see about 6,000 stars with the naked eye, which is about 75 L 
of the stars visible in the entire world - without the aid of optical devices. 

At the poles, all the stars appear to rotate around the poles and none of 
these set. These stars are called circumpolar stars. 

At the equator, in the course of the year, it is possible to see all of the 

stars. 

The stars are so far away, that at the present rate of space travel, it would 
take 40 generations to reach the nearest star. It is estimated that if all the 
stars stopped emitting light, that in 10 years only - 8-10 stars would have 
disappeared from the heavens. In a sense - looking at the stars in the heavens, 
is looking at the past. 

The stars are used to determine the correct time, as well as being used for 
navigation in times - both past and present - when other means have failed. 

Astronomers use grids to tell where the stars will be at certain time of 
night any day of the year. 

Many constellations were pointed out - too numerous to name and too numerous 

to recall, totally. The names often did not exactly fit the outlines of the 

constellations. 


Do you-know what a "gibbons moon" is? We didn't. 

These are only some of the many interesting things 
very enjoyable evening. 


that we learned. 
Ed. Dinniwell. 


It was a 


********* 

It was unfortunate that the date had to be changed from that which appeared on 
our Programme of Activities, as this, no doubt, accounted for the poor attendance. 
We now know what we missed, and will hope that this item may be included at a 
future date. ■ • 
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THE LAND OF NATURE 

There is a land where man surrenders. 

And stands agasp with sudden wonder. 

A land-which gives birth to desires, 

And creates within each man an empire. 

There is a land of painted skies, 

Where the black silhouette of an eagle flies. 

Man sees the beauty, and cannot capture, 

Defeated - he bows to the conqueror - NATURE. 

Lorraine Preston. 

(Editors' note: Lorraine is a hard-working, diligent Member of our Junior Club 
and we proudly present this line of poetry which she composed.) 

******* 

... ***** 

*** 

* 


NIAGARA RIVER FIELD TRIP 

t -:- 

On Sunday, December 1, 1963 - a bright and crisp day - with the sun at full 
strength - Dr. MacLaren led our group eastward to the Niagara River in search of 
wintering waterfowl. 

The ground crackled and snapped under our feet in the cool, brisk morning air. 
It was also slightly slippery in certain areas. 1 The sun shone most of the day, 
with the threat of a snow squall hovering in the distance.... in direct contrast 
to the weekend before when it was mild and mellow. 

Sixteen species of ducks were seen. The most notable were the Surf and 
American Scoters. Usually one does not see them at such close range, but one was 
able to have a very good look at these birds. Only one canvasback duck was seen. 
In the latter years, this duck is becoming very scarce to find. The two ruddy 
ducks were also a treat to see. 

Five species of gulls which included two "white-winged" (as Bert calls them), 
were the most enjoyable sight to see "gull-wise". The Bonaparte's Gulls numbered 
in the thousands. 

The wintering finches were nil, but as usual, it is a case of hit and miss, 
as they are nomadic wanderers. 

Some stragglers, besides some members of the hike, that were seen, included 
one robin, one yellow-shafted flicker, and two American coots. 

One snowy owl was seen at the Hydro Reservoir, on the main hike. After the 
main hike - one party went "owling" with great success near Hamilton. The results 
2 short-eared owls, 2 long-eared owls, 1 screech owl. 


Many, many thanks to Bert MacLaren for leading this weird and wonderful hike. 
If you want to know what I mean by "weird" - you should have been there to find 
out.' 


********* 


Ed. Dinniwell. 


THE SANCTUARY FUND of the HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB IS STILL AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF OUR SOCIETY'S ACTIVITY - IT NEEDS YOUR CONTINUING SUPPORT - WON'T YOU HELP? 

********* . 

ARE YOU WEARING THE CLUB BADGE OF WOOD DUCK DESIGN - MISS MORRIS HAS A SUPPLY 

FOR SALE AT $1.25 per BADGE 
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Mr. M. L. Pallington, Corresponding Member from Toronto, Ontario submits the 
following: 

In Dostoyevski's novel - THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, there is 
an old monk whose life is motivated by a pervasive love of 
all creation. One day he gives this advice to his followers: 

"Love all God's creation, the whole and every grain of 
sand in it. Love every leaf, every ray of God's light. 

Love the animals, love the plants, love everything. 

If you love everything, you will perceive the divine 
mystery in things. Once you perceive it, you will 
begin to comprehend it better every day. And you 
will come to love at last the whole world with an 
all-embracing love." 

- from the article SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF CONSERVATION 
by Bishop Robert Vance, Maryland Conservationist,1961. 

********** 

******** 

****** 

**** 

SPOOKY HOLLOW "CLEAN-UP"- 1963 

Saturday morning - November 23 - ten Members of our Club answered the "call 
to arms" for a work party to Spooky Hollow Sanctuary: Mr. Norman Haultain from 
St. Catharines; Mr. & Mrs. R. D. Hendry from Galt; Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Hawkes, Mr. 

Jan Kamermans, Mrs. Edith M. Lloyd, Miss Evelyn Morris, Mr. & Mrs. Robert Shivas, 
all of Hamilton. 

Arriving at the Sanctuary (in spite of weather reports which predicted."tem 
pestuous" weather ahead) serenity enveloped us in the beautiful woods, where we 
were protected from the elements which, incidentally, were much more favourable 
than the dire prophesy. In short.it was delightful.' 

The male members of the contingent immediately commenced work on a new and 
sturdier bridge across the creek at the northern end. Diligent, hard work has 
produced a crossing, complete with handrail, which should be a comfort to all 
visitors. The women in the party assumed lighter tasks - marking trails, posting 
the property, and laying timbers in boggy areas to improve walking in the Spring¬ 
time. 

Lunchtime at 1:00 P.M. and we assembled beside the Creek, where we were enter¬ 
tained by several Speckled Trout darting to and fro and the twitter of chickadees 
overhead. 

The afternoon soon passed but not before another installation was made at the 
lower end of the, creek, which will also afford firmer footing for those who 
choose to travel this trail. 

The party adjourned to Port Dover at the Erie Beach Motel for a delightful 
Dinner in the Cove Room and a thoroughly enjoyable conversational get-together. 
Early to bed and on Sunday, November 24 - a return to the Sanctuary where further 
additions to the work party included - Miss Adeline Bowland, Mr. Traian Boleantu, 
Dr. Edw. Dinniwell, Mr. Kenneth Jaques and Mrs. Jeannette McCormack, from Hamilton. 

The entire party toured the North and East boundaries, signs were checked - 
additional ones posted where needed, and the entire boundaries id this area marked 
with red ribbon. 

Following Lunch, completion of trail marking, trail clearing and further work 
on the lower bridge, rounded out a full work schedule. 

However, the work was rewarding---not only with a sense of accomplishment but 

' ’ (continued next page.) 
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SPOOKY HOLLOW "CLEAN-UP" - 1963 (continued from previous page) 

due also to the list of observations made. The trail markers saw an Hermit Thrush, 
Brown Creeper, Part idge, a flock of twenty Evening Grosbeaks, nine Goldfinch, the 
Speckled Trout in ''our" stream (aforementioned), many Chickadees, White-breasted 
Nuthatches, and two Red-tailed Hawks. 

Growth.....with the promise of a bountiful Spring.is much in evidence. 

The Skunk Cabbage is up about four inches, and Trillium shows about two inches of 

growth beneath the cover of the forest floor..all awaiting their warm blanket 

of snow before they display the panorama of beauty which will be there for our 
admiration come April.. The red berries of the Partridge-berry and the Wintergreen 
shone brilliantly and the Mosses, Liverworts, Lycopodiums, Prince's Pine and 
Christmas Fern were glistening in the dappled sunlight which pierced the sky at 

intervals...a glorious sight to see.' Some of the flowers were a little 

mixed up in season as Mitrewort, Crowsfoot and Fleabane were found in bloom. 

Former stands of Indian Pipe and Striped Coralroot were also noted and, of course, 
the seed heads of many more wildflowers testified to the generous bounty of 
Spooky Hollow. 

To each individual who responded to the call for help.we are deeply and 

sincerely grateful! 

Two other Members of our Sanctuary Committee were out of town and could not 
join us at this weekend but they managed a trip down two weeks prior and contri¬ 
buted to the work plan. Thank you Mr. Ray Lowes and Dr. R. MacLaren. 

There is only one "blot on the escutcheon" - and that is the removal of the 

tar paper left about the remains of the shack near the Main Trail, and some odd 
deposits of garbage near the top of the hill (which constantly seemito reappear) 
at the front, and along the lane leading to the cleared section at the upper 

Southwest side of the Sanctuary. Perhaps.if Members are going to the 

Sanctuary, they would not mind taking a large carton in their car and little by 
little, we could remove some of this debris. 

The trails are now well-marked with red ribbon. The Sanctuary Committee will 
shortly meet to formulate a plan for possible naming of the various trails and 
an overhead sign for the main trail, and after submission to the Executive, new 
maps will be prepared for inclusion in the Wood Duck before Spring arrives. 

Following "cutting of the stencil" for this account, Dr. Edw. Dinniwell kindly 

submitted an outline of Sunday's exploits. To avoid repetition - and with 
apologies to Ed.. - we are including some of his impressions. This was his first 
trip to the Sanctuary and he had trouble locating it., He has, therefore, drawn 
up a very detailed map, which we will publish later. Ed. also wrote: "Anytime 
that you have a free day - and the weather is nice - for some very interesting 
Nature Study - I would strongly suggest that you pay a visit to our Club 
Sanctuary." Evidently - he, too, has succumbed to the spell of this beautiful 
woods. . ■ ' 

****************************************************** 

ANOTHER CLUB PROJECT WHICH N EEDS YOU R FULL ATTENTION - 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


******* 


ANNUAL REPAIR OF WOOD DUCK BOXES - SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 2. 1964 

Meet at Spencer Creek Bridge, Highway 102 at 9:00 A.'M. Wear 
warm clothing and waterproof footwear. Bring Lunch. 

Leader: SANDY INTINI, JAckson 9-0906 . Please contact 
Mr. Intini sometime prior if you can help. 

THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT AND SANDY NEEDS YOUR ASSISTANCE 
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JANUARY HIGHLIGHTS 


Wednesday, January I, 1964 - New Year's Day Bird Hike with Bob Westmore. 
Sunday, January 12, 1964 - Winter Water Fowl Census with George North 

Sunday, January 26, 1964 - Trip to Niagara River with Eric Bastien. 

(Consult your Programme of Activities re details of above field events) 

■i ; , : ' . • .. * ,i 

************************************************************************************* 

* 
* 
* 
* 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


JANUARY GENERAL MEETING - 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


JUNIOR CLUB NIGHT - Junior Members conduct programme. 

Time: 8:00 P.M. 

Visitors welcome Refreshments will be served * 


at Y.M.C.A, (Games Room), 79 James St. S., Hamilton * 

* 


************************************************************************************* 

AUDUBON 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 - 

Mr. Roger Tory Peterson pays a return visit to Hamilton with a 
lecture on "WILD EUROPE" 

(Presentation of Ross Thompson trophy will be made to our Junior 
Club Members on this occasion) 

■ . ,.I 1 ' • :■ ■ • . ' ' . ' . ■ . r 

************************** 

*************************************************** 

DID YOU KNOW THAT - 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists have purchased 
additional acreage at Dorcas Bay on the Bruce Peninsula 
as a Nature Reserve. This serves to make a very extensive 
area for the preservation of the beautiful flora which 
abound there. There is presently a mortgage on this property 
which the Federation is desirous of x^riting off as quickly as 
possible. It is in the amount of $7,000. All donations 
xtfill be deeply appreciated. If you xtfish to contribute, please 
mail direct to - 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

Suite 301, 

170 the Donway West, 

DON MILLS, Ontario 

marking your donation specifically for this project. 

********************************** 

PLEASE KEEP MATERIAL COMING FOR THE WOOD DUCK - MAIL DIRECTLY TO BOX 384, MAIN 
POST OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO - SEND IN ACCOUNTS OF PERSONAL 
TRIPS OR OBSERVATIONS - either short or long - THEY ARE OF 
INTEREST TO YOUR FELLOW CLUB MEMBERS - BUT KEEP THE MATERIAL 

■ 'FLOWING IN. 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 

JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 

Meetings - Y.M.C.A. Youth Centre, 
79 James St. S., 

7:30 P.M. Hamilton, Ontario 

BRing your Friends 


Saturday, January 4, 1964 - 

Prepare work for Senior Club Night. This is the one night in the 
year that we have the opportunity to show the Senior Club our hobbies 
and collections. This event is - Monday Night - January 13, 1964. 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS ARE WELCOME to attend on this Senior Club Night 
to see our work and interests as we entertain the Senior members. 

Saturday, January 18, 1964 - 

Talk by a well-known Naturalist. Question and answer period and a 
panel discussion - all to increase our knowledge of Nature. 

Notice re Junior Club Hikes - 

DUE TO THE POOR TURNOUT OF JUNIOR MEMBERS FOR HIKES ARRANGED SO FAR THIS 
SEASON - HIKES WILL BE ARRANGED BY THE JUNIORS THEMSELVES AS THEY WISH - 
UNTIL THE WEATHER BECOMES MORE FAVOURABLE. 

********************* 


JUNIOR HIKE - NOVEMBER 16 

by John Eddy. 

November 16 was set for a hike - the first I have 
attended. It was a beautiful morning, with the air crisp 
and pure. 

We got up early and proceeded to the George R. 
Allan School, where we met our Leaders for the day - 
Dr. Edw. Dinniwell and Mr. John Miles. 

Squirrels, Juncoes and Chickadees were on hand 
to greet us when we arrived at our first stop - Sulphur 
Springs. 

As the day proceeded, we encountered Buffleheads, 
Mallards and Mergansers and - to our delight - two Tufted 
Titmouse. Among the carnivorous birds we saw were two 
Long-eared Owls, and at the end of the day - a Snowy Owl 
which we sighted at Hamilton Bay. Our leaders kindly let 
us observe through their binoculars and telescopes. 

My brother and I had a most enjoyable and 
educational day which will long be remembered. 

Editor's Note: Thank you, John, it is so nice when the 
Junior Members write of their experiences and impressions. 


*************** 

IT IS HOPED THAT MORE ENTHUSIASM AND GREATER ATTENDANCE 
AT THE JUNIOR HIKES WILL BE FORTHCOMING WITH THE ADVENT 
OF MILDER WEATHER. PLEASE DO NOT FAIL TO CONTACT MR. 

D. H. BABB IF YOU HAVE ANY IDEAS OR WISHES WHICH WOULD 
STIMULATE MORE INTEREST AMONG THE JUNIOR MEMBERS. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY by Annie J. Hunt 

Most of the titles this month are about animals. They are Animal astronauts ; 
The enchanted voyage and other studies ; Land of the snowshoe hare ; S ong of wild 
laughter ; Polar animals ; Forever free ; Simba ; Goma, the gorilla baby ; Mister B ; 
and Rascal . 

Major C. R. Bergwin and Major W. T. Coleman present the inside story of the 
important contribution made by animals in space medicine research in their book. 
Animal astronauts . It is a popular account and a reliable report. This timely, 
informative book discussed the part played in the history-making launches into space 
by dogs, cats, flies, bees, frogs, bears, chimpanzees, mice and monkeys. 

The enchanted voyage and other studies , by G. E. Hutchinson is a delightful 
collection of learned essays treating a variety of subjects linking science with 
art and literature. Some titles of these thoughtful essays include Natural select¬ 
ion in the garden and the wheatfield, The dodo and the solitaire, The uses of 
beetles, Fifty years of man in the zoo, and Cambridge remembered. The author's 
special field is biology. He has a charming style and a sense of humour. 

In Land of the snowshoe hare V. S. Eifert records her ramblings in the North 
woods "along the Canadian border of the Midwest". Naturalists will enjoy reading 
these sensitive observations of both wild flora and fauna by a very able writer and 
keen naturalist. 

An exciting and unusual story of his work is told by Jack Couffer, director 
and cameraman for the Walt Disney wildlife productions in his book Song of wild 
laughter . The title refers to the Tasmanian kookaburra. In this fascinating account 
we meet the animals he photographed - Nikki, the Malemute pup; Neewa, the bear cub; 
Lady, an eagle; Big Tom, the bobcat and Shadow, the wolf. This is a book for ani¬ 
mal lovers of all ages. 

Alwin Pedersen spent six years in north-east Greenland studying wild life. 
Polar animals is an informative record of these days, telling of activities of 
wolves, hares, foxes, polar bears, walruses, lemmings, the musk-ox, and ptarmigan. 

The photographs of these Arctic creatures are outstanding. 

Successor to Born free and Living free is the book Forever free by Joy 
Adamson. This is the final volume of a very moving tale of the lioness Elsa and 
her cubs reared in Kenya by the authoress and her husband. These books have already 
become classics in the animal field. The beautiful illustrations add to the great 
appeal of these books. 

A nature book of another sort is Simba, the life of the lion by C. A. W. 
Guggisberg, the world's leading authority on this amazing animal. The chapter 
headings suggest the scope of this brilliant text; namely, the land of the lion, 
the lion and his prey, life cycle, man-eaters, lion hunting and lion hunters, lions 
and the camera, the lion in captivity, in legend and history, the lion in African 
folklore and superstition and the lion in art. 

True animal stories provide much enjoyment for nature enthusiasts. Here are 
three not to be missed. Mister B by Irving Petite tells how a wild black bear cub 
lived with humans for a year and the resulting hilarious situations. Goma, the 
gorilla baby by E. M. Lang is an enchanting, pictorial diary of how a zoo director 
raised the first European-born gorilla at home as a member of his family. Rascal 
by Sterling North was awarded the Dutton animal book award for 1963. It is a 
memoir of the days he spent as a 12-year-old with his pet raccoon, Rascal, in 
Wisconsin in 1918. This captivating animal is delightfully portrayed in woodcuts 
by John Schoenherr, as well as in the eloquent prose of the author. 

*************** 

HERE.ON BEHALF OF THE MEMBERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB MAY WE CONVEY 

TO MISS ANNIE J. HUNT OUR DEEP GRATITUDE FOR PROVIDING THIS INFORMATION MONTHLY FOR 
OUR CLUB PUBLICATION. THIS, SHE HAS DOME FOR MANY YEARS AND WE CERTAINLY APPRECIATE 
HER CONTRIBUTION. SINCERE THANKS ALSO TO THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD FOR 

CO-OPERATING IN THIS MANNER. The Executive. 
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' AUDUBON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Hamilton, Ont. (all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, centre York and 
Dundurn Sts., including Hamilton, part of Burlington, Waterdown, Lake Medad, Greens¬ 
ville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, Southcote, Hannon, Stoney Creek; pasture 
10 %, plowland 10 %, towns and suburbs 10 %, orchards and old fields 15 %, mixed woods 
30%, marshes 5^s open water 20%).--Dec. 22, 7§15 a.m. to 5^30 p.m. Overcast with 
good visibility; temp. .26 to 34 ; wind SW 3 m.p.h.; 2"-7" snow on ground, harbour 
open. 

Eighty-one observers in 34 parties. Total party-hours, 213 (l 8 l on foot, 32 by 
car); total party-miles, 594 (263 on foot, 331 by car). 

—Common Loon, If Red-throated Loon, If Red-necked Grebe, 2f Horned Grebe, 9f 
Great Blue Heron, 5; Mallard, 247? Black Duck, 1 37 1 Gadwall, 1; American Widgeon, If 
Redhead, If Ring-necked Duck, 2f Canvasback, 2 5 Greater Scaup, 75? Common Goldeneye, 
229§ Bu.fflehead, 41, Oldsquaw, 554? King Eider, 22; White-winged Scoter, 62; Common 
Scoter, 1 ; Ruddy Duck, 1; Hooded Merganser, 2; Common Merganser, 5000? Red-breasted 
Merganser, 18; Goshawk, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 4f Red-tailed Hawk, 152; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 4f Rough-legged Hawk, 34; Marsh Hawk, 15f Sparrow Hawk, 43; Ruffed Grouse, 7; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 170; American Coot, 2; Killdeer, 2; Glaucous Gull, 5; Iceland 
Gull, 1 ; Great Black-backed Gull, 139; Herring Gull, 3100; Ring-billed Gull, 35f 
Mourning Dove, 23; Screech Owl, 2; Great Horned Owl, 6 ; Snowy Owl, 1; Long-eared 
Owl, 4; Short-eared Owl, 11 ; Belted Kingfisher, 4f Yellow-shafted Flicker, 6 ; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 6 ; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 126; Downy 
Woodpecker, 288; Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker, 3; Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 

263; Common Crow, 1200; Black-capped Chickadee, 1230;' Tufted Titmouse, 8 ; White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, 182; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 26; Brown Creeper, 47; Winter Wren, 

23; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1; Catbird, 1 ; Robin, 20; Hermit Thrush, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 97; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5; Cedar Waxwing, 102; Northern Shrike, 

65 Starling, 4100; Black-and-White Warbler-, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; House Sparrow, 

29 OO; Eastern Meadowlark, 37I Red-winged Blackbird, 14; Rusty Blackbird, 22; Common 
Grackle, 7; Brown-headed Cowbird, 4; Cardinal, 363; Evening Grosbeak, 330; Purple 
Finch, 22; Common Redpoll, 22; Pine Siskin, 29; American Goldfinch, 547? Red Cross¬ 
bill, 10; White-winged Crossbill, 220; Rufous-sided Towhee, 65 Slate-colored Junco, 
1910| Oregon Junco, 4; Tree Sparrow, 2640; Held Sparrow, 11; White-crowned Sparrow, 
16; White-throated Sparrow, 9; Eox Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 34; Song Sparrow, 29 O; 
Lapland Longspur, 8; Snow Bunting, 8. Total , 98 species; about 27,391 individuals. 
(Seen in area count period, but not on count days Canada Goose, Lesser Scaup, Bald 
Eagle, Gray Partridge, Bonaparte's Gull, Northern Three-toed Woodpecker.)— 

Mrs. L. E. Anderson, Ross Anderson, Donald H. Babb, Eric W, Bastin, Ira Bennett, 
David Bissell, Traian Boleantu, Miss Adeline Bowland, James Burns, Donald Campbell, 
William I, Campbell, Robert Challis, Miss Janet Clarkson, Gordon Commodore, Ian 
Cowie, Martin Cowie, John A. Cumming, Robert Curry, Dr. Edward Dinniwell, Robert 
Doering, James A. N. Dowall, Vincent Giuliani, Mrs. Malcolm Gregory, Miss Lydia 
Hamilton, Mrs. Audrey Hawkes, Wallace I. Hopkins, Kenneth Jacques, Barry Jones, 
Kenneth P. Jones', Miss Margaret Lamb, Miss Suzanne Lawrie, Thomson C. Lawrie, Mrs. 
Charles Lenz, Mrs. J. C. 'Litster, Miss Joyce Litster, Mrs. Edith Lloyd, Raymond N. 
Lowes, Mrs. Ruth Lyne, Miss Eleanor Malcolm, George V. McBride, Michael McCarthy, 

Mrs. Jeanette McCormack, Mr. and Mrs. George Meyers, John B„ Miles, Mrs. F. J. 
Mitchell, Huber Moore, Mrs.'Joan Morden, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Morris', George W,' North 
(compiler), Mrs. Laurel E, North, Miss Olive Newcombe, Albert B. Nind, John Olmsted, 
David K. Powell, Miss Nancy Powell', Mr. and Mrs. Tom J. Reid, Robert K. Sargeant, 

C. H. Sclater, Alfred Senior, Mrs„■ Marion Shivas, Mrs. Kira Sibakin, Miss Eunice 
Smillie, Douglas A. Smith, William F. Smith, Robert Stamp, Robert Stamp, Miss Laura 
Stewart, Mrs. E. F. Swain, Donald 7/. Taylor, David J. Tilbury, William J. Tilbury, 
Miss Mabel Watson, William Webster, Andrew Westmore, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A.-H-. 
Westmore, J. Harvey Williams, Edward Woods (Hamilton Naturalists' Club). 



